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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We give elsewhere the most important passages in the 
correspondence which has passed between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Balfour. We are not, as Free Traders, con- 
cerned with Cabinet changes, except in so far as they bear 
upon the Tariff question, but it is of the very first import- 
ance that Free Traders should realise precisely what they 
have to avoid in the immediate future. They will make a 
very great mistake if they think the battle of Free Food 
has now been fought and won. Mr. Chamberlain, to do 
him justice, has done his best to disillusion them, by 
proclaiming on the very morrow of his resignation a more 
advanced scheme of Protection than ever. How the 
mpire is to be made self-sufficing in the matter of food 
supply Mr. Chamberlain will perhaps endeavour to explain 
But if this part of his 
programme is seriously meant it necessitates no trivial duty 
Mr. Chamberlain’s 


to us during his autumn campaign. 


on corn but a genuinely Protective tax. 
resignation leaves the controversy in essence where it was. 
The taxation of food still holds the field as the central 
problem, both because it is avowedly advocated by the most 
powerful of the Protectionist leaders, and because food 
and raw materials make so large a proportion of our im- 
ports that no scheme of retaliation can go far without im- 
pinging upon them. 

The close agreement which unites Mr. Balfour, the Re- 
taliationist, and Mr. Chamberlain, the Protectionist, should 
only serve to bring out more clearly that the different parts 
of a Free Trade policy hang together, and so also do the 
different sides of Protectionism. “ Remember,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain, in reference to a proposed Corn Tax in 
November, 1885, “this is not a question upon which a 
Government can be allowed to have two voices.” The 
appositeness of Mr. Chamberlain’s old utterances to new 
This sentence precisely 
Free Trade 


situations is really extraordinary. 
expresses what Free Traders are now feeling. 
and Protection represent two radically opposed methods 
of handling fiscal questions. The first considers national 
industry as a whole; the second deals separately with the 
interests of each trade. ‘The first treats the commerce of 
separate nations as existing for the advantage of both; the 
second treats it as a species of industrial war. The first 
bids each trade trust to its own energy, its own intelligence, 
its own initiative, for success, and looks to the Government 
only to secure a fair field for all ; the second bids the back- 
ward industry look to the public for support, and encourages 
every trade to enter upon a rivalry with others, in the com- 
petition for governmental patronage. 


Mr. Balfour begins his economic notes on Insular Free 
Trade with the declaration that he is a Free Trader, and 
he concludes with the recommendation that we should 
impose a restrictive tariff on our imports. The beginning 
and the conclusion would be difficult to reconcile were it 
not that Mr. Balfour explains what he means by the term 
“Free Trader.” He means a man who is a Free Trader 
cnly under conditions in which, as he explains, national 





life could not be maintained. As capital, as a whole, is 
“viscous ” and labour not “ fluid,” the conditions for entire 
freedom of trade do not exist, but it is not quite clear 
in Mr. Balfour’s argument why, because, under the ordi- 
nary imperfections of human nature, capital and labour 
are not perfectly fluid, we should add to the existing obsta- 
cles in the way of trade the further obstacle of political 
restraint. 


After noting, on page 15, the true place which should 
be taken in our international trade by the freights and 
salfour entirely 
forgets, on page 19, his earlier observation. He says in 
paragraph 36: “It is, I think, clear that our export trade, 
which should, other things remaining the same, have 
grown with our growth, and with the still more rapid 
growth of some of our customers, has, in fact, done neither 
If our export trade be truly esti- 


commissions earned by our shipping, Mr. 


the one nor the other.” 
mated it has most certainly grown with our growth. In 
the recently published memoranda prepared by the Board 
of Trade our freights and commissions are valued at ninety 
millions a year. Add this amount to our total exports of 
produce of the United Kingdom for 1902, and we get a 
total of visible and invisible exports of £373,000,000. 
That our invisible exports through shipping have not 
hitherto been enumerated by the Board of Trade is no 
reason why they should be excluded from an argument as 
to our total export trade. Our shipping has shown a de- 
velopment far in excess of that of any other nation, and 
has as a matter of fact kept pace with the development of 
the whole of the rest of the world. As our energy has 
been so largely devoted to this particular form of external 
trade, which is absolutely necessary for the secure main- 
tenance of our Empire, it would be idle to expect that we 
should have u.ad energy enough still at disposal for an equal 
development in other branches of our export trade. 


An elementary point which Mr. Balfour has overlooked !n 
his treatise is the “ most-favoured- 
nation” clause in commercial treaties. The fact that the 
United Kingdom enjoys most-favoured-nation treatment by 
Protectionist nations is vital to the issue which Mr. Balfour 
discusses. The clash of foreign tariffs, the waging of com- 
mercial war between the nations, leaves us unmoved, jor 


existence of the 


whatever the outcome of strife and negotiation and treaty 
we are sure of the lowest tariff of every country. And it is 
most important to re member that, year by year, the most- 
favoured-nation clause grows in value with the growth of 


foreign industries. 


So long as we were the only nation manufacturing to any 
extent for export, the imposition of duties upon manufac- 
tured articles by foreign nations was tantamount to an attack 
upon British trade and upon British trade alone. With the 
inevitable growth of foreign industries, however, the posi- 
tion has radically altered. To-day Germany is exporting 
manufactured articles to the value of £145,000,000 per 
annum, and every industrial nation is seeking to sell manu- 
factured goods in the same markets as ourselves. Foreign 
tariffs, therefore, are no longer aimed at British trade in 
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particular, but at the trade of the world at large. If Bel- 
cium decided to raise its tariff it would be a blow for 
British trade, but it would be no less hurtful to German, 
exportation. The supreme importance of these considera- 
tions lies in the fact that it is no longer possible for a 
foreign country, in considering a tariff on imports of manu- 
factured articles, to neglect the possibility of retaliatory 
duties. 

What is the very best that can be said for a policy of 
Retaliation, or, to put it another way, what is the greatest 
danger incurred by a Free Trade nation in connection with 
foreign tariffs? It is this—that in considering the results 
or enacting a particular duty a foreign Government may, if 
the duty would only affect a Free Trade nation, dismiss 
from consideration the possibility of reprisals. For the 
reasons we have stated that danger now no longer exists. 
It is practically impossible for any nation to levy duties 
which affect this country and this country alone. If we are 
aimed at, others also are hurt. If nation X fights a new 
foreign impost, the fight is not for itself alone but for us, for 
through the most-favoured-nation clause we benefit by every 
tariff concession gained by X. Thus while Free Trade 
enables us to fight hostile tariffs by buying in the cheapest 
market, it ensures us the Preferential tariffs, where such 
exist, of Protectionist nations. 





The sole ground on which Mr. Balfour concludes in 
favour of Protective tariffs for the United Kingdom is that 
we should be thereby better enabled to fight foreign tariffs. 
Free imports were the weapon of the early Free Traders. 
Experience has shown, Mr. Balfour says, that the weapon 
is ineffective, and some mitigation of the existing evil of 
foreign tariffs must be found. Mr. Balfour does not deny, 
expressly or by implication, that a Protective tariff would 
in itself be harmful to our trade; he wishes to have it as 
a means of negotiation. “The only alternative,” he says, 
“is to do to foreign nations what they always do to each 
other, and instead of appealing to economic theories in 
which they wholly disbelieve, to use fiscal inducements 
which they thoroughly understand.” Thus, on Mr. Bal- 
four’s argument, we are to impose a certain evil on ourselves 
by way of a Protective tariff, in order hereafter to gain a 
greater but problematical advantage by the removal 
of the Protective tariffs both in our own and foreign 
countries. What warrant has Mr. Balfour for his 
belief in the efficacy of retaliatory tariffs ? On this 
point he is totally silent. He offers us the remedy, 
but he does not quote the evidence of a single case 
in which the retaliation has been effective. It was 
impossible that he should, because in the commercial wars 
which have taken place—that between Germany and Russia 
in 1892-4, the Franco-Swiss war from 1892-5, and the 
Franco-Italian war from 1888-98—experience has shown that 
the combatants have emerged from the fight in a worse 
commercial position than when they entered into it. 
Nominal concessions were obtained, but only at the cost of 
a considerable part of the trade which existed before the 
wars began, and, as has been already observed, these con- 
cessions have in every case been extended to the trade of 
the United Kingdom. After all, the Free Trade method of 
fighting tariffs by free imports has this overwhelming advan- 
tage over Mr Balfour’s plan, that so far from placing our- 
selves at a disadvantage while the tariff war is proceeding, 
we are enabled by our unrestricted power of purchasing in 
the cheapest markets to compete on more favourable terms 
than our commercial rival in whatever market is open to 
beth. 


We give a considerable portion of our space in the pre- 
sent number of THE FREE TRADER to a verbatim reprint 
of the Memorandum on “ Excess of Imports” in the Blue- 
Book issued last week by the Board of Trade. A just appre- 
hension of the nature of exchange between different 
countries is the key to the whole fiscal problem. It is true 
that there is nothing new in this Memorandum. Indeed, 
it merely puts in its own way what Free Traders have been 
maintaining all along. But probably many of our readers 
will be glad to have the true economic theory set out in 


official language, and with the official imprimatur. We 
should be glad to think that its appearance as part of the 
Board of Trade’s contribution to the great Fiscal Inquiry 
would lay the two chief Protectionist bogeys—that imports 
imply loss of trade and that we are living on our capital. 


Excellent as the Memorandum is as a whole, it is sur- 
prising that it contains no mention of the sums earned 
from the foreigner by British bankers. It is true that these 
sums cannot be measured statistically, and that the earn- 
ings of our shipowners and underwriters, taken in con- 
junction with the dividends due on foreign investments, are 
amply sufficient to cover the excess. But for completeness 
banking should have been mentioned. We were also 
rather surprised that remittances from India are treated] so 
lightly. Nor, again, is any mention made of the dividends 
on our shares in the Suez Canal. These items anJ other 
smaller gains, though small individually, are collectively of 
some importance, and help to explain the fact that our 
holdings in foreign securities are still increasing. 





That this last statement is true may be shown by two 
converging lines of proof. On the one hand, it is plain that 
the sums due to us every year from foreigners for “ exports 
of services,” or as interest on investments, are more tnan 
sufficient to account for the excess of imports. It must, 
therefore, be that the surplus goes to swell our holdings in 
foreign securities, and this view is borne out to the full by 
the income-tax assessment figures. The sums assessed 
under the various headings of foreign securities have in- 
creased almost regularly from £31,000,000 in 1882-3 to 
£62,000,000 in 1901-2. Some part of this increase may 
be due to the general increase of wealth in recent years ; 
many of our securities are no doubt paying better 
dividends now than formerly; but part of it must 
be due to an increase in our holdings. There 
is, of course, nothing in these figures to show that 
capital is being “ driven out of the country.” The increase, 
as has been said, is fairly steady over the whole period ; it 
has been slower during the last ten years—the period of 
acute foreign competition. But the theory that this 
country offers a less favourable opening for investment than 
America or Germany will hardly bear examination. Whilst 
some of our pessimists complain that capital is leaving the 
country, others are for ever pointing out that foreigners, 
especially Americans, are more and more investing here. 





The following passage sums up the most important lesson 
of this Memorandum: “ In considering, therefore, the ave- 
rage amount to be allowed annually on account of income 
from foreign investments, we are justified in concluding that 
62% millions is a minimum figure, which is probably largely 
exceeded, ..ough we are unable to say by how much. In 
1898 Sir Kobert Giffen estimated the total at go millions, 
and this estimate, though not established by official evi- 
dence, is not inconsistent with the partial official figures 
given above. Whatever the actual total may be, it is 
evident that when added to the go millions to be allowed 
for the carrying trade it is sufficient, and probably more than 
sufficient, to account for the average excess of imports— 
viz., 160 millions.” When we take into account the tra- 
ditional moderation of official statements in this country 
this declaration is all that the optimists could desire. 





No DEMAND FOR PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS IN CANADA.— 
The Standard’s ‘Toronto correspondent on Saturday frankly 
admits that, “ as far as Canada is concerned, it should be 
made clear that there is no demand for Preference here. 
Canada gave Great Britain Preference because it 
was in her interest to do so, and Great Britain will be 
allowed to settle its own fiscal questions without any inter- 
ference from this side. The Protectionist element will, of 
course, take all that they can get, and give nothing in re- 
turn. If Preference were offered by Great Britain, the 
Canadian Government would give a return by putting the 
tariff up against other countries, and not by reducing tariffs 
against Great Britain. The Opposition think too much 


Preference is giver already, and many ask for its repeal.’ 
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AND 
PREFERENCE. 


RETALIATION 





When seen in its true perspective Mr. Chamberlain’s 
resignation is, from the point of view of the Fiscal contro- 
versy, merely a step in the development of the question 
which had been foreseen from the first. None had fore- 
seen, perhaps, that the development would take this par- 
ticular form, but that in one way or another there would 
be an attempt to shift the issue from Preference to Retalia- 
tion was clear from the outset to all who recognised the 


The food 


tax, on its own merits, has been decisively beaten, and with 


extreme unpopularity of the proposed food tax. 


it falls the Preferential scheme so far as that stands by 
itself. 


popular appeal to anti-foreign prejudice, and carefully sup- 


The danger before us is that, starting with the more 


pressing the necessary implications and consequences of a 
Retaliatory policy, the Government may succeed in com- 
mitting the country to a course which will land it in Pro- 
tectionism pure and simple. 

For this reason Mr. Balfour’s opinions, which have 
hitherto been regarded as almost a negligible quantity, 
assume a new importance. He is to carry on the Govern- 
ment, and Conservative candidates will seek for support for 
his policy while they are free to repudiate Mr. Chamberlain. 
At the same time, Mr. Chamberlain will press on his pro- 
paganda and indoctrinate the country with advanced Pro- 
tectionism. When the process of indoctrination has gone 
far enough, Mr. Balfour, in his turn, will be perfectly pre- 
pared to take up with Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. All 
this 1s no matter of conjecture, but is plainly put forward 
in the correspondence which has passed between the 

They sepa- 
rate officially merely to unite more effectively. Their 
Mr. balfour’s only 


Prime Minister and the ex-Colonial Secretary. 


agreement in principle is complete. 
objection to a tax on food is that “public opinion is not 
yet ripe for such an arrangement,” and the reason why 
public opinion is so behindhand is to be found in “ political 
misrepresentations,” not in any sound economic principles. 
When Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments have dispelled these 
misrepresentations, Mr. Balfour will see the way clearly 
before him. We cannot even say that the two Protectionist 
leaders agree to differ, for if Mr. Balfour urges that the 
time is not yet ripe for the Preferential scheme, Mr. 
Chamberlain also admits that “as an immediate and prac- 
tical policy ” the question cannot be pressed. Mr. Chamber- 
lain resigns in order to press it more effectively, and Mr. 
Balfour’s good wishes go with him in following “ the course 
best fitted to further the cause of fiscal reform.” In one 
word, as the Standard says, “there has been no rupture 
and not even a difference of opinion.” 

The difference between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Bal- 
four is not of intellectual but of another kind. We must 
look to Mr. Chamberlain to say openly that which the 
Government have in their minds, and to define beforehand 
the goal to which Ministers will lead us by devious paths, 
and Mr. Chamberlain has already taken advantage of his 
resignation to define his programme more boldly than ever. 
“To make the Empire self-sufficing as regards food supply ” 


is now his avowed object. _ All pretence of a small and 
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innocuous duty on wheat must therefore be thrown over. 
At present about one-fifth of our food supply comes from 
British possessions. | Mr. Chamberlain’s problem is so to 
stimulate the production of corn and cattle in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand as to make the one-fifth part 
swell into the whole. With such an end in view it is 
clearly useless to talk of a 2s., 3s., or even a 5s. duty on 
wheat. A genuine Protective tariff will be the only re- 
source, and with his frank admission disappears all the web 
of argument by which it was ingeniously proposed to com- 
pensate the consumer for the increased price of bread. Mr. 
Chamberlain will certainly not be able to maintain his 
denial that his proposals would increase the cost of living. 
He looks forward to frank Protectionism. 

While Mr. Chamberlain steers straight for this goal, Mr. 
Balfour, adjusting his sails more adroitly to the wind of 
popular favour, tacks towards it on the lines of Retaliation. 
The combination of the two methods is a formidable one, 
and can only be met by a direct attack on the surreptitious 
agreement which underlies the apparent separation. Mr. 
Balfour and his supporters should be challenged directly 
on the Preferential issue and the food tax. Do they, or 
do they not, adhere to the Preferential scheme as a matter 
of principle ? or are they prepared definitely to repudiate 
it on the ground of principle? If not, the position will be 
this: Mr. Balfour’s most powerful ally is openly advocating 
Colonial Preference and the taxation of food. Mr. Balfour 
accepts these proposals as good in themselves, but merely 
waits for a more favourable opportunity to carry them 
through. Meanwhile it would help them forward to tax 
manufactured imports. Such a tax adopted in the name of 
Retaliation will give the agriculturist a plea for equal pro- 
tection which it will be extremely difficult to resist. In a 
word, Mr. Balfour has tacitly identified himself with the 
taxation of food, hoping to escape opposition until the 
measures which he has taken have rendered the taxation of 
food an inevitable corollary. This is the game which the 
supporters of Free Food have to checkmate. 





CANADA AND GERMANY. 


— — —— 


In the first issue of THE FREE TRADER we dealt with 
the fiscal quarrel between Canada and Germany, and 
pointed out that, as Canadian exports to Germany are small 
while German exports to Canada are large, the Dominion 
does not need our assistance if she wishes to retaliate upon 
Germany for the denial of most-favoured-nation treatment. 
A White Paper (No. 318), which can be obtained for 4d. 
from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, has just been issued, 
which gives full particulars of the trade between Germany 
and Canada, as follows: 


TRADE BETWEEN CANADA AND GERMANY. 
Imperts into Exvorts from 


Germapy Germany 
from Canada. to Canada. 
£ £ 

1890 99.000 746,000 
1892 279,000 739,000 
1891 100,000 4 839,000 
1896 148,000 ‘ 765,000 
1898 294,000 ote 1,195,000 
1900 319,000 1,000,000 
1902 472,000 1,937,000 


These figures show conclusively that the Colonial Con- 
ference was not mistaken in its resolution with regard to 
discrimination against our colonies by foreign nations, that 

‘“If such discrimination did take place the colonies had 
an effective remedy in their own hands.” 

We may be quite sure that in the coming campaign Mr. 
Chamberlain will make the most of the German incident. 
Free Traders should therefore keep before them the 
facts we have quoted. 
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THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The following is the text of the “Memorandum on the 
Excess of Imports into the United Kingdom ” in the Blue- 
Book (Ed. 1,761) issued last week by the Board of Trade 
The Memorandum is so important that we give it in full with 
the exception of two passages, which are summarised : 
‘Of the whole of the commercial and financial transac- 
tions between any country and the outside world, which 
over a period of years, though not necessarily within the 
limits of any single year, must balance one another, mly a 
portion are embodied in the commodities which pass 9%ut- 
ward and inward as exports and imports. There is thus 
no necessary equality between the values of imports and 


exports of commodities. As a matter of fact, for many 


years imports into the United Kingdom have always x 
] 


ceeded exports. An inquiry into the causes of this excess 


of imports is, therefore, an inquiry into the nature and value 
of the unrecorded transactions and services rendered and 
received, which, one vear with another, will balance the 


account. 


It may be said at once that any answer of a statistical 
nature to the inquiry can only be of the roughest kind.” 


Having given a table showing the excess of imports for 
each year from 1893 to 1902, the Memorandum continues : 

“We have, therefore, to account for an annual excess 
averaging 161 millions over the last ten years, and varying 
in individual years during that period from a minimum of 
£,132,000,000 to a maximum of £184,000,000 : 


The excess on the whole has tended to increase, 
though the gradual rise is obscured in individual years by 
scillations up and down. Thus the average for the first 
half of the period was 144 millions, for the last half 178 
millions. In the middle year of the period (1898) the 
excess was at a ‘maximum,’ relatively to the years preced- 
ing and following it. It may be noted in passing that the 
figures show that the excess of imports extends to bullion 
and specie as well as to merchandise, so that no part of it 

accounted for by outward flow of precious metals.”’ 

“It is convenient in analysing the causes of the excess 
to neglect the special fluctuations characterising particular 
years, and to deal broadly with the ‘normal’ excess, 
which we see to be a total of some /£160,000,000 a year, 
with a tendency to increase. 


1. There are, in the first place, some minor adjustments 
of the recorded figures in order to make them complete, 
e.g., by including items such as diamonds, which are not 
registered, and the exports of ships, which were not included 
at all in the earlier years of the period and only so far as 
regards new ships in the later years. Moreover, in a com 
plete investigation we should have to deal with such items 
as the expenditure of British travellers abroad and foreign 
travellers in the United Kingdom, or remittances from India 
on account of pensions and part salaries of Civil servants. 
But these are comparatively matters of detail, which do not 


greatly affect the totals, and in a broad inquiry like this 
they may all be neglected. 

2. The first great item which is omitted in our trade re- 
turns, and which has to be added to our exports, is on 
account of the earnings of our carrying trade—both ship- 
owners and underwriters—not only on the carriage of our 
own imports and exports, but also in carrying goods between 


fureign countries or between British colonies. ‘ 


We have, in fact, to add to our exports the whole gross 
earnings of our merchant fleet engaged in the foreign trade 
less any amount which is expended abroad. 

There are no official statistics showing what the earnings 
of our merchant fleet amount to, but some indication of the 
amount to be allowed for under this head may be obtained 


from the following considerations. 
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The following table shows, for the three years 1891, 
1896, and 1901, the aggregate imports into and experts 
from all the principal countries of the world : 


Excess of 


Buperte. Imports. 


—- Imports. 


Million £ Million £ Million £ 


1891 se es 2,099 1,850 249 
1896... re 2,147 1,898 249 
1901 __—si... dae 2,516 2,292 224 


It will be seen that the average excess of imports over 
exports, taking the whole external trade of the world into 
account, bears a fairly definite relationship to the aggregate 
of trade. The amount of the excess in 1go1 was, how- 
ever, somewhat less than in either of the other years, viz., 
about 224 millions pounds. 

Since the imports and exports of the whole world are, for 
the most part, the same goods valued at the point of arrival 
and departure respectively,* the excess of value of the im- 
ports should give a rough measure of the difference of 
valuation due to the cost of ocean carriage, including 
freight, insurance, and all other charges. 

This gives a first rough approximation to the total gross 
earnings of the world’s ocean carrying trade. 

What proportion of this enormous sum is the share cf 
British shipping can only be roughly estimated. 

Taking the same three years as above, we have the fol-’ 
lowing figures : 

Tonnage of shipping entered and cleared at Ports of the 

Principal Countries (with Cargoes and in Ballast) : 
Proportion of 


hacssiatn All Vessels. British Vessels. British. 


Thousand tons. Thousand tons. Per cent. 


1891 __... ee 373,359 213,750 
1896... Je 433,194 246,229 57 
1901... rt 544,114 272,142 50 


Thus in the last year for which figures are available, the 
statistics of entrances and clearances seem to indicate that 
about half the carrying trade of the world was done by 
British vessels. If the earnings were in proportion, we have 
about 112 million pounds for the gross annual earnings of 
British shipping (including underwriters’ profits). 

\ certain proportion (not more than g per cent. on 
the basis of actual tonnage+t)of British vessels are colonial. 
Making this deduction, we have 102 million pounds for 
the gross earnings of the sea-carrying trade of the United 
Kingdom (including freight and insurance). The figure 
is, of course, but a rough approximation, for the 
nationality of the vessel is often only an imperfect indica- 
tion of the country which receives the earnings. 

We have still to make a deduction from the above 
total on account of sums expended out of the earnings 
abroad, which consequently never reach this country. 
Under this head come all stores and coal _ purchased 
abroad, payments for port, canal, and other dues, &c. No 
official figures exist which would enable the proportion of 
a ship’s expenditure abroad to be accurately estimated. 
In 1882, however, an analysis was made of the accounts 
of vessels on fifty voyages, with the result that the outlay 
abroad was found to average £1.52 per registered ton.{ In 
view of the changes which have taken place in the last 
twenty years as regards increased speed of vessels and 
decline of freights and prices, it seems probable that this 
figure is at least not below the mark at the present time. 

On the basis of this estimate the deduction to be made 
in 1go1 on the total tonnage of foreign-going vessels of the 
United Kingdom (viz., 8,423,000 tons) on account of out- 
lay abroad amount$ to about 121% million pounds, leaving 


89% million pounds as the sum to be added to our ex- 


*The United States and a few other countries form excep- 
tions to this statement, but this is not sufficient to affect the 
calculation seriously. 

+ Converting sailing tonnage into steam tonnage in propor- 
tion 1:4. Probably the above deduction is excessive, as the 
tonnage includes coasting trade. 

tSee Sir R. Giffen’s paper on the “Use of Import and 
Export Statistics,’ Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
1882, p. 269. 
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ports on account of the estimated earnings of our carrying 
trade. To this ought, strictly speaking, to be added some- 
thing on account of outlay of foreign vessels in United 
Kingdom ports. 

The figure is, of course, a very rough one, requiring con- 
firmation from other sources.” 

The Memorandum then shows that Sir Robert Giffen 
arrived independently at an estimate of £,90,000,000, and 
proceeds : 

“Without professing that either of these calculations is 
wholly satisfactory, we may, perhaps, regard the close agree- 
ment of their results as affording sufficient grounds for 
assuming a sum not less than go million pounds as the sum 
to be added to our exports on account of the ocean carrying 
trade. 


It should be particularly noted that this very large 
addition is not solely (or chiefly) due to the freights earned 
on the carriage of our imports, which is the item most fre- 
quently quoted in discussions on this subject. It is due to 
the freights and other earnings on the whole volume of 
goods carried by sea by British foreign-going vessels, 
whether from or to the United Kingdom or between foreign 
countries or British colonies. 


3. The second great item to be considered is the effect 
of our foreign investments on the balance of imports and 
exports. It is necessary to distinguish between the resu!ts 
of the actual transference of capital and of the annual return 
received on the aggregate sum invested. It is evident that 
these two factors operate in opposite directions : 


(a) The income receivable in the United Kingdom from 
the aggregate capital invested abroad operates to increase 
our excess of imports to that extent. 

(b) Conversely, the income receivable abroad from the 
aggregate foreign capital invested in the United Kingdom 
operates to decrease our excess of imports to that extent. 

(c) When capital owned in the United Kingdom is 
transferred abroad for investment, or when capital in the 
United Kingdom previously owned abroad is transferred 
to British ownership, the effect is to diminish the excess 
of imports in the particular years in which the transfer 
takes place. 

(d) Conversely, when capital owned abroad is invested 
in the United Kingdom, or when capital invested abroad 
which was formerly owned in the United Kingdom is 
transferred to foreign ownership, the effect is to increase 
our excess of imports in the particular years in which 
the transfer takes place. 

In the case of the United Kingdom over an average 
of years, (a) is by far the most important of these factors, 
but any estimate of the total income received from our 
investments abroad is bound to be very incomplete. 


The records, however, of assessments to income-tax on 
income of foreign origin remitted to this country leave little 
doubt that the interest receivable on foreign investments 
has increased in recent years : 


The profits that’ could be identified as foreign for 
income-tax purposes rose from 54% millions in 1891-2 to 
62% millions in 1igor-2. The figures are given in the 
Appendix on p. 104, from which it will be seen that this 
total only includes foreign and colonial securities, coupons, 
and railways, and hence is exclusive of the return on 
British capital invested in a large number of miscellaneous 
industrial enterprises abroad. It is, moreover, certain 
that the profits assessed to income-tax form only part of 
the whole, and that some of these profits escape assess- 
ment, while others are not identified as foreign. It 
should, however, be mentioned that probably part of the 
increase shown in the table on p. 104, especially in earlier 
years, is apparent only, being due to greater stringency 
on the part of the Inland Revenue. 

It must be remembered, as stated above, that in con- 
sidering the allowance to be made in our import and 
export figures on account of interest and profit received 
in this country from capital invested abroad, we are con- 
cerned, not with the gross income from such investments, 
but with the balance after deducting the income received 
by persons resident abroad from investments within the 
United Kingdom, i.e., the difference between (a) and (b). 
Unfortunately, there are no official figures with regard 
to the investments of foreigners in this country, though 
they are certainly very much smaller in the aggregate 
than British investments abroad. America is the only 
foreign country, so far as known, which has made im- 
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years, and the outflow of American capital, both for this 
purpose and for the repurchase of American railway and 
other securities formerly held in this country, has doubt- 
less affected considerably the ‘ balance’ of exports and im- 
ports both in the United States and the United Kingdom 
in recent years; of course in opposite directions. The 


disturbance, however, has been mainly caused by the 
transference of capital. The income remitted to America 
annually on account of the aggregate American capital 


at present invested in the United Kingdom is not likely 
to be sufficient to form a serious factor in the present 
calculation, which it is to be remembered is only approxi- 
mate with a very considerable margin of error.* 

In considering, therefore, the average amount to be 
allowed annually on account of income from toreign invest- 
ments, we are justified in concluding that 62" millions is a 
minimum figure, which is probably largely exceeded, though 
we are unable to say by how much. 


In 1898 Sir Robert Giffen estimated the total at go 
millions, and this estimate, though not established by 
official evidence, is not inconsistent with the partial official 
figures given above. Whatever the actual total may be it 
is evident that when added to the go millions to be allowed 
for the carrying trade it is sufficient, and probably more 
than sufficient, to account for the average excess of imports, 
viz., 160 millions: 

Any balance (other than that due to the inevitable 
roughness of the figures) is probably mainly attributable 
to the net outward flow of capital for investment abroad, 
which, as stated above, has operated to increase the 
visible exports, just as the receipt of interest on the 


foreign investments has tended to increase the visible 
imports. 
As regards the rate of fresh investment abroad, the 


only figures available are the records of the new issues in 
London on foreign account. Including loans to foreign 
and colonial Governments and corporations, and _ invest- 
ments in foreign and colonial railways and mines (but not 
in other industrial enterprises), these figures show that 
in the five years 1898-1902 (which include nearly three 
years of the wart) the annual average of such issues was 
44 millions sterling, compared with an average of 48 
millions in the previous five years (see table on p. 104). 

The above figures, however, though giving some 1n- 
dication of the rate of new investment in certain direc- 
tions prove nothing directly as to the growth or decline 
of our aggregate capital invested abroad, since they take 
no account of the transfer or wear and tear of old invest- 
ments. 

It remains to consider the causes of the fluctuations in 
this excess in individual years. Broadly speaking, these 
fluctuations are due to the cause touched on, viz., the 
international movements of securities, or, in other words, 
the transference of capital invested in different countries 
to or from British or foreign owners. For example, the 
large investments of British capital in South Africa would 
reduce the ‘excess of imports’ in the years in which these 
investments chiefly took place (e.g., 1895-6), while the 
transference of American railway securities from British 
to American owners in or about the year 1900 would 
increase the ‘excess’ jn that year. 

In particular years the ‘excess’ may also be increased 
or decreased by transitory conditions which cannot be ad- 
justed within the limits of the year itself. For example, 
in 1898 the great rise in wheat prices may have partly 
accounted for the abnormal excess in the value of imports 
in that year. 

It is also to be noted that in the last few years the 
normal relation of imports and exports has been a good 
deal disturbed by the Government purchase of stores 
abroad and other transactions connected with the South 
African War. 

Just at present the excess of imports seems to be 
relatively low. During the first seven months of 1903 the 
total has been only 101,000,000 as compared with 
£113,000,000 and £111,000,000 respectively in the cor- 
responding period of 1902 and 1gor.” 


*The margin of error in a rough estimate like the present 
is certainly not less than 10 millions. It would require a 
capital investment of 200 millions to yield (at 5 per cent.) a 
return of 10 millions. 


+In 1899, 1900, and 1gor the rate of fresh investment abroad 
was very much below the average, owing, doubtless, to cir- 
cumstances arising from the war in South Africa. 
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6 SuPpPLEMENT TO THE SPEAKER. 


THE POSITION DEFINED. 


We extract from the correspondence between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour the passages most essential to 
an understanding of the position of the two Protectionist 


leaders. 

Mr. Chamberlain admits that Colonial Preference, in- 
volving any duty on food, is “for the present at any rate 
. unacceptable to the majority in the constitu- 
encies ” 

“However much we may regret their decision, and 
however mistaken we may think it to be, no Government 
in a democratic country can ignore it.” 

Mr. Chamberlain accordingly advises Mr. Balfour to 
concentrate for the present upon “ the other branch of fiscal 
reform ”—namely, Retaliation : 

“TI feel, therefore, that as an immediate and practical 
policy the question of preference to the colonies cannot be 
pressed with any hope of success at the present time, 
although there is a very strong feeling in favour of the 
other branch of fiscal reform which would give a fuller 
discretion to the Government in negotiating with foreign 
countries for freer exchange of commodities, and would en- 
able our representatives to retaliate if no concession were 
made to our just claims for greater reciprocity. 


He feels, however, that he would 
**be justly blamed if I remained in office, and thus formally 
accepted the exclusion from my political programme of so 
important a part of it.” 

Meanwhile he adheres to his own programme, and he 
resigns only to press it more effectually as a freelance : 

“T think that with absolute loyalty to your Government 
and its general policy, and with no fear of embarrassing 1t 
in any way, I can best promote the cause I have at heart 
from outside, and I cannot but hope that in a perfectly in- 
dependent position my arguments may be received with 
less prejudice than would attach to those of a party leader. 

** Aecordingly I suggest that you should limit the present 
policy of the Government to the assertion of our freedom 
in all commercial relations with foreign countries, and that 
you should agree to my tendering my resignation of my 
present office to His Majesty, and devoting myself to the 
work of explaining and popularising thése principles of 
Imperial union which my experience has convinced m 
are essential to our future welfare and prosperity.” 

Mr. Balfour, in reply, fully agrees with Mr. Chamberlain 
in desiring closer fiscal union with the colonies : 

“T believe with you that closer fiscal union between the 
mother country and her colonies would be good for the 
trade of both, and that if such closer union could be esta- 
blished on fitting terms its advantages to both parties would 
increase as the years went on, and as the colonies grew in 
wealth and population.” 

He only considers that Colonial Preference is for the 
present unacceptable, owing to the misrepresentations of 
opponents : 

“If there ever has been any difference between us in 
connection with this matter it has only been with regard to 
the practicability of a proposal which would seem to re- 
quire on the part of the colonies a limitation in the all- 
round development of a protective policy, and on the part 
of this country the establishment of a preference in favour 
of important colonial products. On the first of these re- 
quirements I say nothing; but if the second involves, as it 
almost certainly does, taxation, however light, upon food- 
stuffs, J am convinced with you that public opinion is not 
yet ripe for such an arrangement. The reasons may easily 
be found in past political battles and present political mis- 
representations. 

He encourages Mr. Chamberlain in his propagandist 
work : 

“If you think you can best serve the interests of Im- 
perial unity, for which you have done so much, by pressing 
your views on Colonial Preference with the freedom which 
is possible in an independent position, but is hardly com- 
patible with office, how can I criticise you determination? 
The loss to the Government is great indeed; but the gain 
fo the cause you have at heart may be greate r sfill. If 80, 
what can I do but acquiesce?” 

Finally he accepts the retention of office by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain as a proof of the substantial agreement be- 
tween Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and himself : 

“There could be no more conclusive evidence that in 
your judgment, as in mine, the exclusion of taxation on 
food from the party programme is, in existing circum. 
stances, the course best fitted practically lo further the 


cause of fiscal reform. : 
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In a letter to Mr. C. A. Pearson, published on the follow- 
ing day, Mr. Chamberlain pushes his Preferential scheme 
a stage further by avowing that his object is to make the 
Empire self-sufficing as regards food supply, while he also 
accepts Retaliation as the complementary side of his fiscal 
policy. He defines the objects of the ‘Tariff Reform 
League : 

“(1) Closer union with the colonies by means of a pre- 
ferential tariff, and an endeavour to make the Empire self- 
sufficing as regards food supply. 

**(2) The employment of the tariff as a weapon to secure 
greater reciprocity with foreign nations, or, failing such 
an arrangement, to prevent the loss of our home and Im- 
perial markets under the competition of protected countries 
by retaliating upon them the treatment they mete out to us.” 

The broad effect of the correspondence is that Mr. Bal- 
four accepts in principle Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, with 
its two sides of Retaliation and Preference, but for the pre- 
sent will confine himself, as Prime Minister, to the policy 
of Retaliation. In this Mr. Chamberlain will support him 
by continuing to advocate Preference in a somewhat more 
extreme form than before. 





“RAW MATERIALS.” 





In the analysis of our imports of manufactured articles in 
1902, published in Tue FREE TRADER of August 21, we 
gave the total value as £132,000,000, of which 
19,000,000 was again exported, leaving a balance of 
£,113,000.0c0 retained for home consumption. In_ the 
“ Inquiry” Blue-book the value of the imports on manu- 
factured and partly manufactured articles in 1902 1s put 
at £ 148,900,000, or £ 16,000,000 more than we gave it. 
The explanation is an interesting one, for in it is volved 
the whole question, what is a raw material ? 


The Memorandum containing the figure we nave quoted 
is the first in the Blue-book, and points out: 

(1) The category “ manufactured articles” is in some re- 
spects unsatisfactory and even misleading. In the case of 
all the countries in question, it excludes food and drink, but 
while raw agricultural products are rightly omitted, the 
same can hardly be said of jam, confectionery, biscuits, 
spirits, and beer, which form a large proportion of our own 
food exports. 

(2) It is also necessary to remember, in comparing the 
United Kingdom imports and exports of “ manufactured 
and partly manufactured ” goods, that the category includes 
articles in very different stages of production. For 
example, wood manufactures include cabinet work, ready- 
made joinery, and even sawn timber. 

In (2) is contained the explanation of the difference cf 
£,16,000,000 between the Board of Trade total of “ manu- 
factures” and that given in THE FREE TRApDER. In the 
official return such goods as “ sawn timber” are included 
under “ manufactured articles.” We placed them, on the 
other hand, under “raw materials.” Both classifications 
are correct. Sawn timber, like many other things, is both 
a “ manufactured article” and a raw material. If you tax 
it because it is manufactured, you “ protect” one industry, 
but you injure the many others which use wood as a 


material. 





The Board of Trade points out that, generally 
speaking, the proportion of semi-finished articles which 
are the materials of further manufacture is higher among 
our imports than among our exports of manu- 
factured and partly - manufactured articles. It should 
always be borne in mind, also, that a_ great 
many finished goods are but the raw materials of 
other industries. In fact, out of £462,000,000 of im- 
ports for home consumption, it is only possible to tax a 
mere /50,000,000 worth, or about one-ninth, without actu- 
ally attacking some British industry in its supply of 
materials. The tables of Memorandum I. of the “ Inquiry ” 
~iue-book are, therefore, of little value as they stand, and 
it was to point this out that the important notes we refer 
to were prefixed to them by the Board of Tride. 
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PROFESSOR ASHLEY ON 
“THE TARIFF PROBLEM.”* 


In his preface, Professor Ashley disclaims having been 
converted to his present views since his tenure of a pro- 
fessorship at Birmingham. No one who is acquainted with 
his Economic History will doubt his sincerity in this: it 
has always been plain that, like several other economic 
historians of his particular generation, he has been disin- 
clined to admit the validity of ordinary methods of 
economic reasoning. 

His object in the present work is to help in the attempt 
“to place the industry of this country on a secure basis 
and at the same time to consolidate the British Empire.” 
The first chapter, on “ State Control in General,” and the 
second, on “ The Policy of Free Imports: the arguments of 
its original advocates,” are unnecessary and. irrelevant. 
The fact that almost everyone admits State control to be 
desirable in some directions, and the fact that Cobden and 
earlier advocates of Free Trade sometimes used wrong 
arguments and made erroneous prophecies, do not help 
the Protectionist and the Preferentialist in the least. What 
we want ta know is whether State control by Protective and 
Preferential tariffs is good here and now. So I will begin 
with Chapter III., on “The Commercial Situation and its 
Causes.” The Professor of Commerce is unhappy because 
British exports have not increased much in the last thirty 
years. He assumes that his readers will agree that this is 
an evil. I should have thought that Professor Ashley 
might have done ordinary economic doctrine the compli- 
ment of at any rate noticing its teaching on this subject. 
A tendency of exports to remain stationary may be due to 
many causes, of which some are perfectly satisfactory. For 
example, if for some reason connected with new inventions 
a country becomes unusually prosperous, its savings will 
more largely take the form of buildings and other instru- 
ments of production at home and less of them will be ex- 
ported to foreign countries; again, if it happens that the 
goods which a country requires to import can be bought 
cheaper than before a smaller value of exports will suffice 
to pay for them. There is little doubt that both these 
satisfactory causes have been at work in regard to the 
United Kingdom in recent years. We have kept more of 
our produce at home both for investment and for consump- 
tion. 

Feeling obscurely, perhaps, that he has not made our flesh 
creep sufficiently by his account of the total of exports, the 
Professor tries to alarm us with a terrible tale that the ex- 
ports of the staple industries are declining and only being 
replaced bv those of miscellaneous industries. We are, in 
fact, taking the exceedingly dangerous course of taking our 
eggs out of two or three big baskets and distributing them 
among many little baskets! With the true medizvalist’s 
admiration of “staple” industries he thinks it a terrible 
thing that iron and steel and cotton and woollen manu- 
factures should be replaced by apparel and slops, pickles, 
floorcloth, rubber manufactures, soap, and furniture, all 
nasty things made by cheap labour, largely female, working 
under satisfactory conditions. I seem, however, to have 
heard of the employment of women and children and a 
high infant mortality in connection with the textile trades, 
and we want much more than a page or two of admitted 
conjecture to convince us of the rise of a new class of 
cheap labour for export. The general tendency of the 
present time is certainly to get a larger and larger propor- 
tion of the population into the higher-paid grades of labour. 
The question whether the cheapest labour is employed 
in production for the home or for the foreign market is 
not material. 

Having done his worst with the present. Professor Ashley 
proceeds to prophesy disasters to come. The Protectionist 
system of foreign countries enables manufactyrers to form 
a ring and sell at a high price at home and a low one 
abroad, so that “the recurring blows of American ‘ dump- 
ing’ will end by the complete destruction of certain of our 
staple industries, especially of the metallurgical.” (The 
“certain” industries other than the metallurgical are not 








*p. S. King and Son. 1903. as. 6d. net. 


specified ; has the cotton trade suffered much from dump- 
ing?) Professors of Commerce really must not take the 
complaints of manufacturers so seriously. Sir Thomas 
Wrightson wrote to the Z'imes to say that Free Trade was 
a failure because his business had made a small loss for 
two or three years out of twenty, and a profit of over 10 
per cent. in all the rest ; but it is one thing to write to the 
Times and another to refuse to undertake a 10 per cent. 
business. The modern shareholding world is quite well 
enough off to be able to bear the occasional want of an 
annual dividend, and the modern workman grows more and 
more able to ward off the hardship resulting from fluctua- 
tions in business. 

As a remedy for the possible future evils of occasional 
dumping Professor Ashley proposes to arm the Executive, 
beginning, I suppose, with the present Cabinet, with dis- 
cretionary powers to impose duties to any amount—so and 
75 per cent. he thinks will frequently be required. In 
order that the Executive may be well advised, he recom- 
mends that it take counsel with the Professors of Commerce 
in the Universities. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to criticise 
this proposal. It is noteworthy that Professor Ashley dis- 
agrees with Mr. Balfour as to the utility of retaliation in 
producing greater Free Trade. “It is hardly likely,” he 
says, “that any considerable use of tariffs can be made for 
this purpose.” He is purely Protectionist, and we miss 
altogether the usual profession of the Protectionist writer 
that he is “a convinced Free Trader.” 

So much for the Protectionist part of Professor Ashley’s 
book. Now we come to the Preferentialist portion. Here 
the author starts by pouring cold water on any hopes 
that may be entertained of obtaining an _ all-round 
reduction of colonial import duties on English goods. The 
colonies will, he thinks, certainly continue to protect their 
large industries, and ail they will do for British imports is 
to raise tariffs against foreigners, and perhaps lower them 
in cases where there is at present no colonial industry to 
protect. He mentions two or three of the amounts of the 
colonial imports from foreign countries, and finds it “ hard 
to believe ” that their possible diminution does not offer a 
“fresh opening worth having” for the extension of British 
exports. He does not say what a large portion of them 
consists of things which the United Kingdom does not and 
cannot produce at all. Having made the most of the 
advantage to be gained, he then endeavours to minimise 
the disadvantage. A Preferential duty of 2s. 6d. a quarter 
on foreign corn would, he thinks, raise the price 1s. 6d., 
and by a somewhat roundabout process he seems to arrive 
at the conclusion that this would make the price of bread 
average about one-eighth of a penny higher than it other- 
wise would be. His calculation rather gives the reader 
the impression that he hopes that if the sum is sufficiently 
manipulated it will disappear. 

In the last chapter Professor Ashley resumes his pro- 
phecy. He tells trade unionists that if the plan is not 
adopted they will be crushed by foreign competition; he 
tells the lover of peace that Lancashire and Yorkshire 
manufacturers will force us to go to war to keep an open 
market in China, and finally he tells Imperialists that 
Canada will be annexed to the United States. We need 
not take the first two prophecies very seriously. The third 
is more important, as it puts in plain language what most 
advocates of the scheme have in their minds. When they 
talk decently of “ foreign countries” they mean the Un‘ted 
States, and when they speak of the break up of the Empire 
they are thinking of Canadian secession. Their plan for 
retaining Canada is to attempt to offer her sufficient in- 
ducements to maintain indefinitely a tariff barrier along 
one of the longest and most easily crossed land frontiers 
in the world, and to keep that barrier high enough to pre- 
vent close commercial relationships between two countries 
with a common language and identical currencies. If this 
were necessary for the continued existence of the British 
Empire that Empire would be in a bad case. That Canada 
and the United States will not be permanently divided by 
such a barrier is as certain as the existence of the Atlantic, 
and no Mrs. Partington or Professors of Commerce will 
appreciably delay the destruction of the barrier. Should 
the British Empire ever become converted into an associa- 
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tion for mutual trading, Canada’s commercial union with the 
States would doubtless be accompanied by political union. 
As things are, the destruction of the barrier need not in- 
volve the abandonment by Canada of her place in the 
British Empire. Canada, commercially joined to the 
United States, and politically united to the British Empire, 
would certainly be somewhat of an anomaly. Sut her 
anomalous position would be an exceedingly comfortable 
one for herself and one which would strengthen the posi- 
tion of the British Empire as a peaceful power. 
EDWIN CANNAN. 





DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


WeEDNESDAY, Sept. 16.—Publication of Mr. Balfour’s pumphlet 
on “ Insular Free Trade.” 

Mr. Jesse Collings, at Bordesley, says that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals of a preterential duty on corn will “ affect the 
price of the manufactured loaf very slightly if at all, but it 
would give some assistance and immense encouragement to 
the production of corn at home, and assist the movement for 
getting the people back on to the land.” 

Writing before the poll in St. Andrews Burghs, the Standard 
correspondent says: ‘“‘ Captain Ellice has taken up the posi- 
tion that there must be no tampering with the country’s Free 
Trade policy. He sees no need for inquiry. Major An- 
struther Thomson, while professing to have an ‘ open mind,’ 
has shown agair and again that he is very largely in sym- 
pathy with Mr, Chamberlain's proposals.” 

Tuurspay, Sept. 17.—Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Ritchie, and Lord 
George Hamilton resign their positions in the Government. 
In a correspondence between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain it is admitted on both sides that the scheme of preferen- 
tial tariffs has failed to enlist public support. 

The polling at St. Andrews Burghs results in the return of 
Captain Ellice (Free Trader) by 1,324 votes avainst 1,283 for 
Major Thomson (Preterential Trader), a loss of a seat to the 
Government. 

Fripay, Sept. 18.—Mr. Asquith says: ‘‘The situation in 
all essentials is unchanged. The duty of Liberals to defend 
Free Trade is as plain and urgent as before.” 

Mr. C. H. Wilsor, M.P., the head of the great shipping 
company, telegraphs to his Hull constituents: ‘‘ Chamber- 
lain’s resignation has relieved Hull froma great peril. All the 
ships’ flags should be hoisted in sign of rejoicing.” 

SATURDAY, Sept. 19.—-‘'The Tory Party,” writes Mr. W. S. 
Robson, M.P., “is now officially divided into food taxers and 
trade taxers. Free Trade Tories must either leave their party 
or their principles.” 

The Unionist Free Food League state that in view of the 
altered situation “full consideration will be required before 
the future policy of the League can be stated.” 

Mr. Bryce writes to the aly Chronicle: *' Retaliation is a 
more insidious and equally dangerous attack on our fiscal 
policy, and is evidently the prelude to Preferential Tariffs and 
Protection generally.” 

Unionist leaders in the Acton division announce their 
intention of opposing Lord George Hamilton at the General 
Election. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s letter to Mr. C. A. Pearson defending the 
policy of the Tariff Reform League. 

Co-operative companies and trades unions representing 
240,000 votes, in conference at Birmingham, declare against 
the fiscal policy. 

Monpay, Sept. 21. — Resignation of Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh (Secretary for Scotland) and Hon. Arthur Elliot 
(Financial Secretary to the Treasury) announced. 

Mr. Jesse Collings says that the policy of free imports is ‘‘ as 
dead as Queen Anne.” 

Mr. Chamberlain writes to Mr. Renwick, M.P. for New- 
castle: ‘I am convinced that the course I have taken, not 
without regret on many personal grounds, is the best for the 
party and for the special cause i have at heart.” 

Tuespay, Sept. 22.-Hon. Arthur Elliot, M.P., writes to his 
constituents explaining his reasons for resigning his post 
of Financial Secretary to the Treasury. He states that he 
shares the views of the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
has felt himself unable to remain in a Government which is 
steadily tending towards a policy of Protection. Mr. Elliot 
adds that the time has come when men must make up their 
minds for or against the policy of taxing foreign imports of 
food. 

Lord Brassey, says the Dai/y Chronicle, has returned from 
Canada a stronger Free Trader than ever. 

CorRECTION.—In last week’s “ Diary ” reference was made to 

a letter purporting to have been sent by the Dean of Rochester to 

the Press protesting against the prominence given by the Con- 

servative candidate tu Protection. It has been explained that 
the letter in question was a forgery. 
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COLONIAL IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

Every Free Trader should procure from Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode (East Harding-street, London, E.C.) a 
copy of the White Paper, No. 322, “Trade of British 
Colonies with Foreign Countries,” price 2d., which has just 
been issued. It shows the hollowness of the argument that 
a Preferential Tariff would give us an enormous amount of 
colonial trade at present transacted with foreigners. The 
following are the chief figures: 


CANADIAN IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
(After a Preferential Tariff has been in operation since 197.) 


Food and drink ... ina ... 7,253,000 
Raw Materials... ; ... 7503,000 
Manulactures 14,065,000 

28,821,000 


There is no more to gain in Canada, for Canadian maau- 
facturers are determined not to lower the duties further. 
_ The following figures relate to the remaining self-govern- 
int colonies: 
FOREIGN IMPORTS*OF THE SELF-GOVERNING COLONIES 
EXCEPT CANADA, 
Partly ard 


. Food and Raw’ wholly manu- 
Colony. drink. materials. ae eae Total. 
articles. 

&L £ 4 £ 
Australia ... 2,315,000 910,000 9,211,000 12.438.000 
New Zealand ... 313,000 58,000 1,647,000 2,018,000 
Natal... we 605,000 193.000 756,000 1,554,000 
Cape Colony ... 1,930,000 334,000 2,103.000 4,367,000 
Newfoundland 268,000 20,000 185,000 473,000 








5,431,000 1,515,000 13,902,000 20,848,000 

The only item which particularly concerns us is the 
£,13,902,000 of manufactured articles. If the Preference 
gave us 25 per cent. of this, or, say, £3,500,000, of trade, 
we should do very well. It is for this, in relation to the 
magnitude of our commerce, insignificant amount of trade 
that we are asked to renounce our right to buy in the 
cheapest market and to discourage our foreign customers ! 


PROTECTION IN FRANCE.—Mr. C. E. Schwann, M.P., 
writes: The French Deputies whom I had the honour to 
entertain here lately on their visit to promote the entente 
cordiale betwixt their country and ours, said it was impos- 
sible to conciliate the interests of all the conflicting trades 
and claims, agricultural and industrial, in France arising 
from Protection. Lyons had lost its supremacy in the silk 
trade chiefly through Protection, which had rendered manu- 
facturers supine, unwilling to put in new machinery, and 
careless of novelty and artistic treatment of design. Zurich, 
by alertness and by establishing a splendid school of de- 
sign, although geographically not so well placed as Lyons, 
had carried off the palm in the silk industry. 





NOW READY—- 
“‘THROUCH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION,” 
By L. G. CHIOZZA-MONEY. 


A complete statement of the case against Mr. Cham‘ er- 
lain’s fiscal proposals, some instalments of which have 
appeared in THE FREE TRADER. 





Pric2 3d. at all the Bookstalls; or Post Free from 
the Free Trade Union, 4d 


The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 


in the supply. 
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ETRUSCAN COPPER ESTATES. 


The second annual general meeting of the Etruscan Copper Estates, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday at Cannon-street Hotel, E.C., under the 
presidency of Mr. Vavasour Earle, chairman of the company. 

The Secretary (Mr. Henry Pope) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and also the report of the auditors. He added: We have 
subsequently received this letter from the auditors with reference to the 
production of the title deeds, dated March 28: “In reply to your letter 
of yesterday’s date, we beg to state, with referenceto our remarks on the 
subject of your company’s title deeds in our certificate on the balance- 
sheet, that we have now seen at the office of your solicitors a number of 
deeds since received from Italy, and that we have found them to be in 
accordance with alist prepared by your solicitors and certified by them 
as comprising the company’s titles.” (Applause.) 

The Chairman, who upon rising was received with great enthusiasm 
seid: Ladies and Gentlemen,—Lord Farrer has at this moment suggested 
to me that he hopes that no one will shoot at the chairman, because he is 
sure he is going to do his best, but I think that the grati! ying welcome 
that you have already given to my colleagues and myself is evidence 
that there is not much likelihood of your shootivg at the chairman ; 
indeed, we take it that this welcome is a sign of your cisapproval of those 
tactics adopted recently by those who are so desirous of injuring our 
property. No doubt you will prefer that we should follow the usual 
course of taking the accounts and report as read. 

That being the case, I should like to tell you first of all that last evening 
we received a telegram from Mr. McConnell io this effect : “* Have just 
read report of Druetti and Cortes in the English papers. They are in 
my opinion worthless. Neither of these men has ever been in the 
mines as faras 1 can tell. Cortes has made application several times’ 
and has always been refused. The Government inspecting engineer Toso 
inspected the mines on Saturday last along with Matti Kollo F. Hore, a 
Government Geologist of high repute. Both of these gentlemen expressed 
a very high opinion of the work that has been done, and a so ofthe lead 
and copper lodes, and stated their belief that a great future lies in store 
for the Tenuta Etruscan mines.” I may also point out in addition to 
this that when Mr. Druetti dd visit the property some two yeers ago he 
was only within about three-quarters of a mile of our copper lodes ; in 
fact, copper workings had not been commenced, and avy Ulex he could 
possibly have seen on the surface must have been inspected with a tele- 
scope. (Laughter.) I should like to nail another lie to the table, gentle- 
meu. Mr. Fawcett has not left us, and has no intention whatever of 

leaving us. (Applause.) 

The property, as shown on the map, inclu ling the Lanzi, Temperino, and 
Monte Rombolo Estates, constitutes our freehold and represents some 
two thousand odd acre:. In addition to these freeliolds we also pur- 
chased the mining rights over certain immediately adjacent properties, 
representing a further 80 to 1,000 acres now under our control. Wher- 
ever there were indications of our lodes continuing through the immedi- 
ately surrounding properties, or wherever there were undoubted evi- 
dences of underlying minerals, we determined to obtain the mining rights, 
so as to leave no mineral bearing land in our vicinity for others to 
exploit. It was not that we foresaw any actual need to work these out- 
lying properties, for we are advised by mining engineers of great practical 
experience that in our own freeholds we have enough copper ore to pay 
substantial dividends during this and coming generations—(applause)— 
but it was obviously desirable to prevent the advent of unwelcome com- 
petition in our vicinity—that is to say, of other companies who might 
sooner or later be a possible cause of trouble with our workpeople, unless, 
indeed, such companies should acquire the property trom ourselves 
under certain clearly defined conditions. This latter proposal is one 
which it may _ possibly be, and probably will be, worth our 
while to carefully consider at a later period. In relation to 
the lodes themselves, two out of the four true fissure copper-bearing 
lodes, varying in width at their outcrops from 60 ft. to 120 it.. runnin 
north and south and almost parallel with each other, have been trace 
npon the surface for approximately one and a-half miles. The third 
copper lode, which is from 60 to 1C0 ft. wide at its outcrop, is known as 
the Southern Cross lode, and bisects No. 2 lode almost at right angles. 
This cross lode has been traced at the outcrop for nearly three-quarters 
oftamile. No. 4 lode is on the Monte Rombolo Estate. In furthering the 
mine developments we were fortunately able in the autumn of last year 
to secure the services, as mining manager, of one of the acknowledged 
great practical mining men of the world, in the person of Mr. J. H. Faw- 
cett. I say we were fortunate, for the number of these known great 
mining men can be counted upou the fingers of one’s two hands, He is 
aman who, despite a most extreme caution—he is, in fact, the very per- 
sonification of caution—has. nevertheless, the courage of his convictions, 
aud, after he had first satisfied himself by making a Yengthy examination 
of our property, he for one thought it good enough to throw in his lot 
with us and link his future career with the Etruscan Copper Estates 
(Applause.) 

_ At the Temperino end of No. 2 lode—namely, atthe place where you 
will see it marked on your reports -the Govett shaft has been sunk to a 
depth of about 300 ft, on the eastern side of the lode, for, as was natural, 
our intention at the time this shaft was projected was to open up the 
imine and extract the ore at lower levels than those of the Temperino 
ancient workings. The hauling gear at the top of this shaft, which was 
only completed last month, has been arranged to raise, if necessary, about 
1,500 tons daily, and from the bottom of this shaft we are now driving in a 
westerly direction, so as to | the virgin ore beneath the ancient 
workings, into which we shall have entered within a very few weeks. 
We were, of course, always perfectly aware that these ancient workings 
night be profitably continued by us along the length of the lode—that is, 
by driving north and south in the upper level—and it also seemed to be 
by no means improbable that at this comparatively short depth from the 
surface we might meet with other ancient workings: but it was obviously 
better mining and in accordance with the more enlightened practice of 
the present day to work from the deeper levels—that is, at such depths 
as the ancients seldom if ever exploited, they being unable to do so froin 
want of proper appliances. There are, it is true, very many thousands of 
tons of ore still to be taken out of these old Temperino workings them- 
selves, and it was whilst clearing up and arranging to raise some of this 
broken ore that Mr. Fawcett thought fit to put on some of his men to break 
down rich copper ore and blende ore, which was so clearly showing on 
the western side of these old workings. 

In his usual bi-monthly reports to London Mr. Fawcett had made no 
mention that this particular piece of work was being undertaken, but 
when we got out to Italy on our journey before last—namely, at the ead 
ot December—we found this gratifying development well under way. We 
found that in the western side of the old workings—in this **mere shell,” 
as it has been elsewhere so speciously described—in this place, gentlemen, 
where it has been so confidently asserted that no ore whatever was left— 
we found,I say, that Mr. Fawcett had caused some wide stopes to be 
excavated, running into this western side of these old workings to a 
depth of over 20tt.,allof them in good copper and zine blende ore— 
I night almostsay in practically one solid mass of copper and blende ore. 
(Applause.) These ores his men were then breaking down, and have 
Since been breaking down by the hundre:!s of tons. Of the free copper 
ore taken from these places, such as does not need concentration, and 
which, when roughly hand-picked, is suitable for direct smelting, a 
50-ton trial parcel (as a basis for contracts) was despatched by us some 
SIX or eight weeks ago to the big Leghorn smelters, and according to their 
assay contains an average of 78 per cent. copper, or equivalent at 
Present prices to over £3 per ton of ore. (Applause.) To be exact, the 





smelters paid us £2 16s. per ton on the then price of best selected copper, 
which was then some £7 per ton lower than to-day’s quotation. Whenwe 
are in a position to treat this ore ourselves there will be an additional £1 
per ton profit—not altogether so bad a result either, gentlemen, from the 
place where it has been said with such weighty assurance that there was 
not an otince of copper ore. (Applause.) In addition to these many 
thousands of tons of ore in the old Temperino workings. one or two thou- 
sand tons which have been raised from there have been for some time 
lying on the surface near the Govett shaft. ready to be transported to 
the reduction works as soon as the necessary machinery is ready. 

Beneath the Gran Cava shaft—thatis to say,at thevery place astowhich 
such positive assertions were made that there was, and could be no ore= 
some thousands of tons of good ore are now ready to be taken, there being 
also large quantities already down by us. (Applause.) At the ancient Tem- 
perino workings are to-day already two or three thousand tons of ore raised 
tothe surface, With very large quantities lying already broken and bein 
broken down every day in these old working themselves. About 400 ft.nort 
east from the Gran Cava shaft we come fo the Earle shaft, which has now 
been sunk over 270 ft. Perhaps I should point out that the No. 2 lode dips 
in an easterly direction ; as, indeed, do all the lodes, This shaft, after go- 
ing down alongside or near the cap of the lode, entered the actual ore body 
ata depth of 240 ft., and the whore of the bottom of the shaft is now and 
has been for some weeks in payable copper ore, which is being raised. 
Mr. Faweett points out in his report in connection with this that, as we 
drive further into the width of the lode, it is but reasonable to expect 
the ore to be of similar quality to that which is being broken down at the 
Gran Cava and Temperino. It will, therefore, be clear to you (and, 
indeed, Mr. Fawcett points out in his report) that you have this No. 2 
lode now fully proved to be a continuous co;per-bearing lode for at any 
rate over 1,20 it., and no honest mining er? will gainsay the fact of 
its having been now definitely demonstrated. (Hear, hear.) 

. Now as to the lead lode—marked “Piombo” on the maps—you are 
all aware that we have always considered the production of lead (and, 
generally speaking this portion of our property, large as it is) as but a 
secondary proposition. The shaft sunk ata suitable point on the east 
side of the lead lode was named after Mr. Walter. Walter shaft has been 
sunk to a depth of 250 ft. There are several drives from this shaft, with 
the usual crosscuts, which run in and out of the ore,and in the levels 
known as No. 0 and Nos. 1, 2, and 3 levels there is enough good ore 
already disclosed to keep us going for a lengthy period. 

Just one word as to the quality of the ore from this lead and zine 
lode. It hasnot only been repeatecly bulk sampled by ourselves, but it 
was also bulk-sampled for their own purpeses by people (strangers to 
ourselves - namely, by one of the leading firms on the Continent) who are 
large buyers of lead and zine concentrates. Their assay showed it to 
contain a higher percentage of lead and zine than any estimate ever put 
forward by ourselves. You will have noticed from Mr. Fawcett’s report 
that the ore, such as we are at the present time breaking out at the 
extreme north of our developments at Piombo, assays 10 per cent. lead, 
with9ozs of silvertothe ton and 10 per cent. zinc. Nota bad result, 
ventlemen, for nothing but horn-blende, as some wiseacres asserted it to 
be. (Laughter and applause.) 

Of the crushing and concentrating plant, it has already been 
stated, we have the first unit ready. From Mr. McConnell's report you 
will have seen that it consists of crushers, mills, Nera ame | tables, 
with requisite driving power, each unit of plant being capable of dealing 
with 1,500 tons of ore per week. This first unit of plant, nowcomplete and 
in running order, we may consider capable of producing from £5,000 to 
£6,000 per month net profit, and, of course, the gross income will exceed 
this considerably. (Applause.) Further, the machinery for the greater 
part of the second unit is on the ground, and we expect to have this 
running in the autumn, by which time Mr. Fawcett anticipates having no 
difficulty in keeping itconstantly supplied with ore; that is, the lower 
levels will by that time be sufficiently blocked out to ensure the requisite 
continuity and regularity of deliveries for the second plant. As you again 
know, other units of plant will rapidly follow, and we intend, if in any 
way ; ossible, before our next meeting, to have, in addition, one or two 
copper blast furnaces going. The latter will be for reducing the ore to 
copper matte, and the cost of their erection will not be excessive. Youmay 
take it—and we have this not only on the authority of Mr. Govett and of 
certain of our officials, but also of others capable of giving valid estimates 
—that, on the basis of the average prices of metal such as lave ruled for 
the last twelve months, three units of concentrating plant and two 
furnaces should produce to this company a net profit of something like 
£230,009 per annum. (Applause.) 4 ; 

Remarks have been made and fairy stories have been circulated from 
time totime about our wate’ supply, and you will doubtless be anxious 
to learn how this matter stands, (Hear, hear.) In reality there never 
was any question with us as to our getting an ample water supply. (Ap- 
plause.) Only a most superficial investigation could have been responsible 
for such a mare’s nest. The real question with us was how we could 
obtain the water most cheaply. You know already that we received 
the permission of the authorities to use the sea water, and, big as 
our mines are, and big as our output will and must be, I have a sus- 
picion that it will take some time to pump the Mediterranean dry. The 
position to-day is this—namely, that on the road leading to the reduction 
works we have sunk several! wells, in all of which we are finding a good 
supply of water. oe) 

To refer to more personal matters, it is my duty to-day to publicly 
announce that since we last met you two gentlemen have joined the 
board of this conpany—namely, Lord Farrer and Mr. Bell-Irving. 
(Applause.) If Lord Farrer will forgive my saying so, it was his well- 
known common-sense manner of ae with large commercial pro- 
positions which caused us to approach him, You doubtless are well 
enough aware that his name is associated only with the greatest and 
soundest undertakings. (Applause.) When we first spoke to Lord Farrer 
he naturally had to make many inquiries, and would give us no definite 
reply until he himself had visited the property, which he did last 
December. He then frankly stated that_he was not a mining man, but 
that he claimed to be a judge of men and could see for himself the ore 
broken down, and he had consulted our metallurgist as to the assays, and 
that he was greatly pleased with our staff. Mr. Bell-Irving, one of the 
best-known business men of his day, already at the time a large share- 
holder—(applause)—also visited the property prior to joining the board, 

and all I can say is, commend me to a shrewd Scotchman for thoroughly 
investigating a business proposition. (Laughter.) As you have seen, Mr. 
Bell-Irving has thought it good enough for him to join this board, and he 
is a much larger shareholder to-day than he was when he visited the 
mines. (Applause.) You will assuredly all feel as great satisfaction as 
did the original directors at the adhesion of Lord Farrer and Mr. Bell- 
Irving, and feel, as we do, that the board is strengthened by their co- 
operation to the great advantage of the company as a business, and to 
the interests of shareholders and stockholders. (Applause.) _ These 
gentlemen offer themselves for re-election to-day in accordance with the 
provision of our articles. The other director offering himself for re- 
election, on retiring by rotation, is our good friend—my dear friend— 
Mr. Le Marchant. (Appiause.) He is not only a business man of first 
rank, but a very strenuous worker. He is also a thorough-going born 
fighter—(hear, hear, and laughter)—and that latter quality, as you full 
well know, counts for something in these days. He is essentially a man 
upon whom one can rely on in an emergency. : 
: Now for a matter which has exercised us a good deal. Doubtless it 
has seemed to many shareholders ungracious on our part to have so often 
ref used permission to visit the mines, but, as a matter of fact, we really 








‘ave had something like a hundred visitors from time to time—mapy of 
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them, too, being accustomed to mines and mining. If it were befitting to 
do so,I might mention some of their names, which you would imme- 
diately recognise—names of some of the leading men of the day. Indeed, 
there are ~ shareholders at this meeting who have visited the 
property, and who can most assuredly confirm a great part of what has 
now been told you. There is avast amount of pregnant meaning in the 
old saying, “Argentum loquitur.” and you will be inclined to agree 
that it does say something for this undertaking that all our visitors, 
without exception, became large shareholders after investigating the 
property. (Applause.) It became, however, very obvious that with the 
need of supervision over the increasing number of employees, the advent 
of visitors so greatly interfered with the routine of work and took up so 
much of our officials’ time—which time at the present juncture they 
could so ill afford to spare—that our managers at last pressed upon us 
the desirability of giving no further permits to visit the property. The 
same course is usually adopted in other mines, and we trust, therefore, that 
no shareholder will feel aggrieved if in future the only exceptions made 
are in favour of those who are more or less largely interested. 

Although I have detained you an unconscionable time, some may still 
be disposed to say: *‘ What does it all amount to?” I think you are 
satisfied as to the nature of the property and as to its mineral wealth : 
you are satisfied as to the great quantities of ore—copper and lead and 
zinc—now ready to be taken, of which so much is broken down and 
in part raised. May 1 say that very many, if not most of you, are 
acquainted with the past records of several of the members of this board, 
and you know whether we are men whose word can be relied upon, and 
whether we are, or are not, men of sound judgment. You will have 
heard the statements made at this public meeting—statements of a most 
unequivocal nature both as to the abundance of good ore and the 
progress of development, and you may be assured that what has been 
put before you to-day does not consist of ill-digested optimistic views. as 
some have recently been so anxious for you to believe, but consists of 
facts which are now indisputable and of details as to our future pro- 
gramme which are based on caution and experience. Notwithstanding 

our being thus generally satisfied, there are probably one or two per- 
inent questions, 1n respect of which you would like to have clear answers. 
The one is—“ — may it be considered that the mines will be self- 
supporting?” That is, when will income exceed outgoings, when will 
they no longer require further capital outlay for wages and expenses ? 
The wages and expenses alone, by the way, at the present time average 
from £6,000 to £7,000 per month. 

The answer to that is: Mr. McConnell estimates and your directors, 
who, as far as possible, have taken every circumstance into most careful 
consideration, have good reasons for believing that these mines will be 
self-supporting by the middle of the current year. I think there is no 
doubt about this. The other vital question is: “When may first divi- 
dends be expected ?” (Hear, hear.) The answer to that question is that 
we shall be earning this year good profits; in fact, be commencing to do 
so within a very few weeks; and although at this moment we do not 
think we should be called upon to pledge ourselves definitely, there is 
very littie doubt in our minds that we shall be ina position to pay divi- 
dends before our next general meeting—(loud applause)—and of one thing 
you can be very, very certain—namely, that in anyase dividends will be 
paid out of profits and not out of capital. (Hear, hear.) As to this we have, 
at any rate, not the slightest doubt—that from the commencement of 
1904 we shall be earning dividends of a very substantial nature—divi- 
dends of a steadily increasing character year by year. (Applause.) Let 
me point out that should this prove to be the case, should our hopes and 
estimates as to this present year be realised, our record as a great 
paying mining undertaking will be an unrivalled one. (Applause ) 

You have seen from the directors’ report that they consider we have 
sufficient capital at command to complete such development work and 
surface works as are necessary to place the company in a profit earning 
condition, and that our cash assets at the end of the year, less amounts 
due to creditors and accrued interest on Debenture stock, represented 
about £38,000. There was further outstanding in respect of Debentures 
£53,197, and due from the Mediterranean Trust £31,04!, in respect of 
premium on shares purchased by them. The Debentures have since been 
paid, and the major portion of the premium account in question has 
also been paid, so that to all intents and purposes our available capital 
for end December last was practically over £100,000. (Applause.) It is, I 
think, only right that this fact should be accentuated—namely, that the 
Etruscan Copper Estates has benefited to the extent of the figures shown 
in the balance-sheet—namely, £121,686 -—that is to say, to the extent of 
every penny produced by the premiums on the sale of the working capital 
shares of the company. (Applause.) You will understand from this, 
cotenenesag those recent suggestions to the contrary, that the 
Mediterranean Trust has not made one single penny piece profit out of 
the premiums pai on these shares. (Hear, hear.) I believe this might 
also be looked upon as a unique record. The item under London expen- 
diture stands at net £15,350. This includes directors’ fees for two years — 
which, nota bene, have not been taken—formation expenses brougbt for- 
ward from last year, debenture interest and salaries of officials in Italy. 
You will be, I think, astonished to learn that after deducting interest 
received on deposits and crediting transfer fees the actual net cost of the 
London office, where all the books are kept, did not exceed for two years 
£396—(applause)—another record, I think, gentlemen. In our last year’s 
balance-sheet we had included under the one item wages and expenses of 
development £21,966. The same accounts this year have been split up 
into four or five items, totalling £62,000. The suggestion that only about 
£6,000 or £7,000 has been spent this year in development was equally wide 
of the mark. Of course, any questions shareholders may possibly wish to 
put presently will be gladly replied to. 

Mr. Merrilees: Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will move the 
resolution which has been put in my hand, namely: “ That the retiring 
directors, Lord Farrer, Mr. John Bell-Irving and Mr. Harry Le Marchant, 
be and they are hereby re-elected directors of the eompany.” Ata time 
like the present, when attacks have been made upon this company to 
damage and disparage it, I think every shareholder is particularly 
entitled to ask what is the character of the men to whom |e has entrusted 
his interests. For many years! have had the pleasure of the personal 
acquaintance of Lord Farrer. and perhaps as a neighbour of his I have had 
opportunities of observation which may not have fallen to others. There- 
fore, I may perhaps be allowed to say without impertinence that I can 
bear testimony to his commercial ability. his sound common sense, his 
energy and his integrity. I have not known Mr. Bell-Irving so long, 
and, therefore, I am unable to speak of his particular qualifica- 
tions for a seat on the board; but | am satisfied from what I have 
heard that he is in every way qualified to be a director of this company. 
(Loud applause.) But these two gentlemen did not accept positions on 
the board before they had themselves carefully investigated on the spot 
the mines and everything in London concerning the company. That 
was after the adverse reports were published. Therefore if these gentle- 
men accept the position of directors, and become responsible for the 
company’s affairs at the present time, we may rest satisfied that they 
know what they are about. (Applause.) Most of you know Mr. Le 
Marchant—(loud e- all who know him esteem him, and I can 
only say that it will be a great misfortune to this company if we are 


deprived of the services of Mr. Le Marchant. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to theChairman and to the 
Board of Directors for the way in which they had managed the affairs of 
the Company. 

The Chairman having briefly acknowledged the compliment the 
proceedings terminated. 
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Bury (J. B., M.A.), History of Greece for Beginners, 3s.6d. Macmillan. 

Ingham (Charles B.). Education in Accordance with Natural Law : Suggestions 
for the Consideration of Parents, Teachers, and Social Reformers, 3s. net. 
Novello and Co. 

A Short Commercial Geography, by Lionel W. Lyde, M.A.. 3s.; Beginners’ 
Algebra, by M. S. David, B.A., 2s. 6d.; Solid Geometry, by Dr. Franz 
Hooevar, 1s. 6d.; Europe : Descriptive Geography, 2s. 6d. ; Les Gaulois et 
les Francs (Récits d'Histoire de France, I.), par F. R. Kirkman, B.A., et 
J. M.A. Pécontai, Deuxiéme Edition, 1s. 6d. A. and C. Black. 

POLITICAL. 

Churchill (Winston Spencer), Mr. Brodrick’s Army, 1s. Arthur L. Humphreys. 

Carter (Wallace), What shall we do in Ireland? 6d. Lincoln Press Co. 

Wilkinson, Spenser (Edited by), The Nation’s Need; Chapters on Education, 
6s. Constable. 

THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

Pallis (Alex.), A Few Notes on the Gospel according to St. Mark and St. 
Matthew. Based chiefly on Modern Greek. Liverpool: Booksellers’ Co. 
Hilprecht (H. V.), Explorations in Bible Lands during the 19th Century, 12s 6d. 

net. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fraser (John Foster), America at Work, 6s. Cassell. 

Tompkins (Herbert W., F.R.Hist.S.), Hertfordshire, Illustrated by Edmund 
H. New, ‘‘ The Little Guides,” 3s. Methuen. 

Bastow (Irene), Edited by, The Writers’ Year-Book for 1903, 1s. 6d. net. 
Granville House, Arundel-street, W,C. 

Swaysland (W.), Familiar Birds, Part I. of new Edition, with Notes on Birds’ 
Eggs by R. Kearton, F.Z.S., eight coloured Plates in each part, 6d. net. 
Cassell. 

Marr (J. E., M.A., F.R.S.), Agricultural Geology, 6s. Methuen. 

The Oxford English Dictionary, Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray, 
Onomastical—Outing, Vol. VIi., 5s. Clarendon Press and Henry Frowde. 

Autobiography of Peter Taylor. Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 

Binstead, Arthur, and Gerald Fitzgibbon (Edited by), The Sporting Annual! 
2s. 6d. net. A. Treherne. 

NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Dickens (Charles), The Pickwick Papers, with 43 Illustrations | Seymour 
and “ Phiz.” 2s. net; Sketches by Boz, with 43 Illustrations by Cruikshank 
and “‘ Phiz,” 2s. net; The Adventures of Oliver Twist, with 24 Illustrations 
by Cruikshank, 1s. 6d. net. The Fireside Edition of the complete works of 
Dickens. Chapman and Hall and Henry Frowde. 

Barrie (J. M.), The Little Minister, with eight Illustrations, Popular Edition, 
3s. 6d. Cassell. 

Pollard (Alfred W.), Edited. with Introduction and Notes, by, Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales: the Prologue, 2s.6d. Macmillan. 

An English Garner: Critical Essays and Literary Fragments, with an Introduc- 
tion by J. Churton Collins, 4s. net. Constable. 


FICTION. 
Truscott (L. Parry), Asa Tree Falls. ‘‘Pseudonym Library,” 1s. 6d., paper. 
‘isher Unwin. 
A Girl's Life in a Hunting Country, by Handasyde. John Lane. 

Somerville, E. 2£., and Martin Ross, All on the Irish Shore: Irish Sketches. 
With Illustrations by E. 42. Somerville, 6s. Longmans, Green. : 
— (Violet A.), The Bonnet Conspirators; a Story of 1815, 6s. Smith, 

Ider 





Stockton (Frank R.), John Gayther’s Garden and the Stories told therein, 6s. 
assell. 

Fletcher (J. S.), The Arcadians; a Whimsicality. With 8 Illustrations by G. P. 
Rhodes, 6s. John Long. 

Lawson (Elsworth), From the Unvarying Star, 6s. Macmillan. 

Compton (Herbert), The Palace of Spies, 6s. A. Treherne. 

Whishaw (Fred.), Near the Tsar, Near Death, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 

Prichard (K. and Hesketh), Roving Hearts, 6s. Smith, Elder. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Century Illustrated, April, 1s. Macmillan. 
Contemporary Review, April, 2s. 6d. Horace Marshall. 
East and West: a Quarterly Review of the Study of Missions, 19, Delahay-street 


English Illustrated, April, 6d. Hutchinson and Co, 

Empire Review, April, 1s. net. Macmillan. 

Fortnightly Review. April, 2s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1s, Chatto and Windus. 

Good Words, April. 6d. Isbister. 

Hibbert Journal, Vol. I., No. 3. 2s. 6d. net. Williams and Norgate. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, April, 1s. Macmillan. 

Magazine of Art, April, 1s. Cassell. 

Nineteenth Century, and After, April, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low. 
St. Nicholas, April, 1s. Macmillan. 

Sunday Magazine, April, 6d. _Isbister. 

Temple Bar, April, 1s. Macmillan. 

Windsor Magazine, April, 6d. Ward, Lock. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern ; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of lite; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM. 
Principal—MIss CLARK. 


Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the 
Principal. 














VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
Very successtul Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolh just opened. Fees very moderate. 
Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 











Summer Term begins April 28th, 1903. Enquiries should be 
addressed to the BURSAR. 


LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, DEVON. 


A delightful all-the-year-round Holiday and Health Resort for Young Ladies 
or Schoolgirls. Sea and moorland; home comforts ; walks, games, excursions, 
picnics, bathing, sketching, music, &c.; weekly terms.—Full prospectus and 
guide-book from THe Proprietor. 


TEACHERS’ REGISFRY AND EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY. 
Conducted by Miss AGNES G. COOPER 
(For several years Registrar of the Teachers’ Guild Registry, and of the Joint 
Agency for Women Teachers). 
Address, REGENT HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Terms most favourable. 








NDIVIDUAL TUITION AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES (B.A., Cambridge) and OLDERSHAW 
(B.A., Oxford) PREPARE FOR UNIVERSITY AND OTHER EXAMINA- 
TIONS or give SPECIAL COURSES OF INSTRUCTION to PUPILS 
who have left School at COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. 
Healthy situation, near London ; 600 ft. above sea level ; Golf, Tennis, Hockey, 
Billiards, &c. 


SOUTHDOWN COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 


PrincrpaL: REV J. TURNER Central position within 5 distance of the 
sea. Pupils prepared for all professions and commercial life. Careful physical, 
mental, and moral training. itati adios 








large field for sports. Perfect sanitation. 
and Colonial pupils received. Fees moderate and inclusive. 


BRIGHTON, CLARENCE COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
14 & 15, CLARENCE SQUARE. 


London Matriculation, Oxford and Cambridge Locals; Ex- 
aminations in Music. LADY PRINCIPAL. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


} gene HOUSE SCHOOL.—Boys prepared for Com- 

mercial Life and the Public Schools. Healthy situation. Special attention 

to delicate boys. Excellent references. Entire charge of Colonial pupils. 
Principal, William Wills Esam, B.A. 


: DEAL COLLEGE, 
DEAL, KENT. 


Principal—J. STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. 
Pupils prepared for Professional and Commercial Life. Com- 
modious Buildings, Extensive Grounds (9 acres), School Farm. 
A Special Class for Teaching English to Foreigners. Inclusive 
tees from 36 to 48 guineas per annum. 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO 
SCHOOLS. 


THE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assistance with- 
out charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of schools (for GiRts AND 
Boys) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors (Army, Navy, University, &c.). 
A statement of the requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22, Craven Street, Tratalgar Square, W.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Trirorm, Lonpon.” Telephone No. : 1854 GERRARD. 




















HEATH MOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 


On the summit of the Heath. For Boys. Full particulars 
from the HEAD MASTER. 








WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, 
HAMPSTEAD. 


Principat: Miss MARIAN GREEN (formerly Head Mist f th i 
School, Blackburn). A Sound and Liberal Siconion, conbined with She ie 
of a cultivated English home. Tennis, hockey, etc. University examination 
and inspection. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 


® Medical and Legal Preliminaries, Oxford and Cambridge E inati i 
Civil Service, &c, Classes and Private Tuition. peat ir Font 
Kerin, B.A. London (First, First Class Classical Honours). Carlyon College, 55s 
Chancery Lane, ‘ 

















DOON HOUSE. 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 


J. S. CAMPBELL, M.A., and G. H. W. REECE, B.A. Preparatory 
School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Gymnasium, Carpentry 
shop, Detached Sanatorium. Nine acres of ground. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


For boys from 8 to 18. Preparatory department with separate playin 

rounds, bedrooms, and classrooms. Special preparation for the Medical an. 

egal Professions. Seventy-five boys have ndon University Matri- 
culation direct from the School. Fees from guineas per annum. Principal 
Mr. Avex, Ming, B.A. , 





FOLKESTONE. 


BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON AVENUE. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss BURGES, Scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine 
open position ; special attention to health and physical development. 
References: Miss Gladstone, Women’s University Settlement, Blackfriars 
Road, S.E. ; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge; the Judge of 
the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks. 





FOR THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Special preparation, with introduction to post 
vacancies also in the City and , 


JOURNALISM. 
ates Man 
JOURNALISM. West End ay oS nae and 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND JOURNALISM, 


az, OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Principal—O.ttver McEwan. 








BOOKS WANTED AND SUPPLIED. 


COLLECTORS OF BOOKS, PICTURES, &c.— 
Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS announces that his New 
Catalogue is Now Ready, Price 1s., on application to 


60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 

















AKER is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, jos. each offered. 
Dowell's Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 

In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols.; Forman’s Keats and Shelley, 4 vols. each ; Symonds's Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Sh 10 vols., 1826; Valpy’s 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Box. 
hunting, 1826; Gamonia, 1837; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s 

Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse's Richard 

III., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Motley’s Life of John Barneveld, first 
edition, 2 vols., 1874; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823; S en Phillips’ Eremus, 
1894; Heptalogia, 1880. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIR- 
MINGHAM. 





we WANTED. 30s. each offered. Brewer's Henry VIII. ; 
Shelley's Works, 1839; Sketches by Boz, 1856, O57, oF 1839; Borrow's 
Wild Wales, 1862; Poems by Melanter; Lady Windermere’s Fan; 
Woman of no Importance; Salomé ; Gardiner’s History, 1863; Blackmore's 
Clara Vaughan, 1864; Lorna Doone. 1869; Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Mutter’s 
History of Painting; nary Richmond, eri Bradley's Ethical Studies. 
HECTOR'S GREAL BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF FREE LIBRARIES. 


The April Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works 
and New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is 
now ready, and will be sent post free upon application to 
W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 186, Strand, 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


On the days preceding GOOD FRIDAY several of the trains 
from PADDINGTON will run in TWO PARTS, 


On GOOD FRIDAY the trains will run as on SUNDAYS, 
and SPECIALS will leave PADDINGTON at 5.30 a.m. for 
Reading, Swindon, Bath, Bristol, Weston-Super-Mare, Taunton, 
Exeter, Torquay, Plymouth, Falmouth, Penzance, Trowbridge, 
Frome, Yeovil, Bridport, Weymouth, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Heretord, Newport, Cardiff, Swansea, &c.; and at 5.35 a.m., for 
Reading, Abingdon, Oxford, Banbury, Leamington, Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, Worcester, Malvern, Kidderminster, &c. 





Full particulars, tickets, and pamphlets of Excursion, Riverside, 
and Week-end Arrangements obtainable at the Company's 
Stations and Town Offices. 

J. L. Witkrnson, General Manager. 
TICKETS issued to all parts of the World. Accommodation reserved on 


sleeping-cars, expresses, &c.; berths and state-rooms in all liners. 


PROXY COURIERS. 
Tours to any part of Europe arranged for parties and individuals. Travel, 
hotels, excursions, &c., included. 


SPAIN-—A month for 50 guineas. ITALY —Fifteen days for 17 guineas. 


HENRY GAZE AND SONS, ‘Gaze en, Lente, E.C. 


“The standard of highest purity.’ "—The Lancet. 


Cadburys 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE— 
THEREFORE BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


@&@ When asking for Cocoa insist on having CADBURY’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 


tuted for the sake of extra profit. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


2 ° on the minimum monthly balances of 
© when not drawn below £100. ° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
24 °f, on deposits repayable on demand. 2i 7. 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free 
C. A. RAVENSCROTS. Managing Director. 














** They come as 4 boon and a ianiet to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


In 64., 1s. and 
Gross Boxes. 


THE WAVERLEY PEN. 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


Every Pen made by Macniven & Cameron, Ltd., is 
separately examined by experienced hands, and 
any found defective are discarded. 


per BEWARE OF 1M IMITATIONS, “WOR 


~ MACNIYEN & CAMERON, Ltd » Waverley Works, Edinburgh. 






Sample Box, 
1s. 1d, by Post. 
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“THE SPEAKER” 
BUDGET SUPPLEMENT. 


The Supplement to “THE SPEAKER” 
published on Saturday, March 21st, con- 
tains the tnost complete account and dis- 
cussion to be found anywhere of the 
financial condition of the country. It 
includes an article on the Army Estimates 
by Lord Welby, an article on the Navy 
Estimates by the Right Hon. G. Shaw- 
Lefevre, and articles on the Sugar Con- 
vention, Licensing Duties, and Rating of 
Ground Values. It is being widely used 
by Members of Parliament and candidates 
for distribution in their constituencies, and 
for this purpose arrangements have been 
made to supply quantities at a reduced 
price. For terms apply— 


THE MANACER, 
14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


Che Ulestminster Budget 


(No. 431). 


THIS WEEKS ISSUE CONTAINS: 

THE BOAT RACE.—Full-page Illustration. 

A GREAT MUSICIAN.—With Special Portrait. 

THE DICKENS EXHIBITION.— Illustrated. 

REGINALD AT THE CARLTON.—By “ Saki.” 

A RAG AND BONE PHILOSOPHER.—By the Hon, Mrs. 
Anstruther. 

FIVE CARTOONS.—By “F.C. G.” 
Relief at Last.—In the Government Kitchen.—Starting the 
Bill.— A Little Jealousy.—“ Arthur and Joseph.” 

THE UNEMPLOYABLE.—By Canon Barnett. 

THE MOTOR CAR AND THE LAW. 


IRISH LAND. 
And all the usual features. 





36 Paces In Wrapper. Price 3d. By Post 3:d. 
At all Bookstalls. 





WESTMINSTER BUDGET, Tupor-strREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds _... £47,000,000. 








Printed tor the Proprietors by Tus Arous Printing Company, Ltp., = ~ Avenue, 
Registered at the Geawal Post Office as a Newspaper.—Saturpay, APRIL 4, 1903. 


at the Offices, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


. and Published by Tue Spsaxer Pusiisnine Company, LTp., 
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